yellow. The busy people, working in those houses, were concerned
with food, transport, education, and culture. The modern spelling, the
clumsily abbreviated words, irritated her, but she envied the hustle and
bustle of those shabby, slovenly men and women who so obviously
knew how to crowd every moment of their day.

The wet snow was slippery, and in her preoccupation with the scene
in the street, Frossia stumbled once or twice. She saw some of the
passers-by measure her with a swift, dismissing glance. At the end of
Millionnaya a dark-bearded militiaman made as if to stop her, and for a
second Frossia stood still. He might ask her where she lived. What
could she tell him? She was unacquainted with many laws; these were
changed from day to day, she had no idea whether she belonged to the
category of such homeless folk, ^e^pri^ornye^ who, when approached
by authorities, were immediately sent to some prison or other. She had
no domicile. She felt she could not mention Sergievskaya Street, No.
39, for this might ally her with Madame Touras and her business. She
went on, deeply uncertain and flushing angrily. But the militiaman,
having looked at her, did nothing at all, and, secretly ashamed of her
fears, Frossia turned into Moshkov Lane.

She had not really meant to seek again the doubtful comfort of that
summerhouse, yet she remembered that an acquaintance, once a friend
of her people, had lived in a small flat in Moshkov Lane, a woman
much older than Frossia, who had once taken her to the Lac des
CygneS) herself an impassioned lover of ballet, Anna von Packen,
daughter of a small Jewish pawnbroker, beautiful and unusual with her
fair hair and black eyes, who had married an unimportant, scholarly
Baltic baron. Frossia remembered odd things about her: the Baltic clan
would not know her, the pawnbroker had disowned her, but Anna
triumphantly survived both scorn and neglect, gave her husband ten
years of happiness, buried him, and settled down in Moshkov Lane, to
enjoy sunsets over the Neva, her Persian cats, and the ballet.

The house was there. Frossia climbed the narrow marble staircase
and knocked. There came a great deal of fumbling with bolts, some-
one's laboured breathing, then silence. Frossia dared greatly and
knocked again. The door opened slowly, and she saw a face in the dim
green light of the hall.

'Frossia? No, it cannot be you------*

'May I come in?'

She stood in the once familiar drawing-room, now ruined by an iron
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